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WANTED. 


ANTED—AT ONCE, DRESSMAKER TO 

work by day or week, in country, one who 

can make fancy clothing, has self-reliance, and 

good fitter; only experienced person need apply 

Please address promptly, X this office. State 
wages. 


OLLEGEGIRL DESIRESTOTUTOR. 

Academic or Freshman college work; or act 

#s companion to elderly lady. References. Address 
V.L. M., Poughkeepsie Post Office, N. Y. 

WANTED POSITION AS COMPANION BY 

young lady, graduate of Abington Friends’ 

School. Address E. L. P., 14 N. Willow Street, 

Trenton, N. J 


GENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MEETING 
HOUSES by John Russell Hayes ; 100 pages 

52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses; paper 
covers, 75c ; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ANTED—AT COTTAGE AT BUCK HILL 

Falls from the middle of June to the middle 

of September a reliable woman to do plain cooking 

and some housework. Address M. C. J., care Box 
1632, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Ger POST CARDS —SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, ty 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for 1l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED — BY MATRON WITH SEVEN 
years experience, position after Sept. Ist, 
either in school or Home for children—can furnish 
best references. Address L. D., this office. 


ANTED 


MATRON FOR SMALL HOSPI- 
tal. 


Address 63, this office 


ANTED—ABOUT SEPTEMBER Ist, MAN 

not over forty-five years old, at boys’ board- 

ing school to purchase supplies, oversee domestic 

department, employ help, etc. Must be abstainer 

from liquor and tobacco, Address, stating age, 

experience, married or single, and salary desired, 
J. M.S., this office. 


ANTED—IN PRIVATE FAMILY OF FOUR 

at George School, an experienced woman for 

general housework, no laundry. Address D. E. 
Walton. George School, Pa. 


Continued on page tii 


WALTER H. JENKINS 


takes pleasure in announcing to his Friends and 
Patrons that he has succeeded the Friends Book 
Association at 5th and Race Sts., and that he has 
changed his office to Young Friends’ Association 
Building, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
which will be headquarters for all Friends’ Books, 
Marriage Certificates, Printing, Engraving, 
Bookbinding and School Supplies 
Seventh month Fifth, 1909. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 
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The opening of the new swimming pool was the 
novel feature of the celebration on Second-day, 
the 5th. Friends of Buck Hill Falls will remember 
the agitation among cottagers and Inn guests last 
summer which resulted in the raising of the 
necessary funds to construct the pool, and the 
work on it has now been practically completed, 


It is constructed of masonry and concrete, and 
stands just east of the bowling alleys. It is one 
of the largest in the United States, and provides 
nine feet of water at the lower end, the depth 
gradually diminishing to thirty inches for children, 

Convenient dressing rooms and shower baths 
will soon be completed. Bathing suits for all sizes, 
ages, and sexes may be hired if one’s own are 
forgotten. 

A careful and competent instructor (from the 
Philadelphia Natatorium) will give lessons in al] 
branches of the swimming art, at moderate rates. 

The pool is freely open to all guests of the Inn 
and settlement without charge, and is a notable 
addition to the attractions of the spot. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
Buck Hill Falls, 


Pennsylvania 


GRISCOM HALL. 


There are a few vacancies toward the end of 
August in the Hall, and rooms may also be reser- 
ved up to September I4th by those not holders of 
coupons. The Hall will be open until this date, 
and possibly longer, if the demand warrants it 


GRISCOM HALL, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Buck Hill Falls 
LOT 242 ON BUCK HILL 


Bounded by three streets. We are of the opinion 
that it is the largest and best lot that can be bought 
on Buck Hill. Moderate price for quick sale. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH STs. 


“WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila, 


| The 
Millinery Shop 


stock with an excellent 
supply of bonnets, toques 


| We have replenished our 


. 


and small effects. .°. 


ee 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
| Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
| ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 





G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


ne 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


| OFFICES \ Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





For Watches 


try the firm which has 
been selling watches 
for 91 years. 

You can’t do better— 
probably not as well. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


| Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 












Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l'urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Princip 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 











Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stenographe Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 
WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 
Mail orders attended to promptly 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 
Write for Samples. 


FRANK PETTIT 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
GEO. B. COCK 
WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 
S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Samples sent on request 
English, French, German, Japanese and 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Arthur Shrigley. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street. 


Morgan Bunting. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 
Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
John Woolman’s Journal, 


reprint by Friends’ Book Association, 
Price 80 c., postage 8 c. 


John Woolman’s Journal, 
with introduction by J. G. Whittier, 


Price $1.25, postage 10 c. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Man has tried to make peace with the skies in- 
stead of making peace with his neighbor. 
—Unity (Chicago). 


BEFORE US THE MIGHTY DAY. 

Great Spirit of renewing Truth, 

Come shining through our darkened eyes, 
And make the tides of light roll in, 

To cleanse from error and from lies. 
If any falsehood of the past 

Round us has thrown its iron chain, 
Burn through, and melt each fettering link 

And give us freedom once again. 
Faith in the present we would have, 

Faith that God lives and works to-day, 
That revelation never fails 

In souls that work and love and pray. 
O Future, which we hold in trust, 

To build for thee a glowing way, 
Our hearts are pledged; no Past can bind; 

Before us lies the mighty day! 

—J. C. Learned. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IMPRESSIONS. 

To mingle with the students of the Summer 
School is to be impressed by the fact that it is 
a school, with learned and interesting teachers 
and students eager to learn. Notebook in hand, 
the main points of each lecturer’s theme were 
written down as a guide for future study, and 
the brilliant sayings and striking stories were 
also noted down. 

There was especially evident a beautiful spirit 
of comradeship or fellowship, perfect freedom 
in social intermingling, with many sallies of 
bright humor and bursts of song; but when a 
group of the students would gather, there was 
little of light conversation, but much of the things 
of the spirit. 

And above all, there was manifested the de- 
sire to be of use, to enter into service. This was 
a prominent and most encouraging note, furnish- 
ing a golden prophecy of the future. 

Baltimore, Md. O. EDWARD JANNEY. 


The Summer School for Religious and Social 
Study held at Swarthmore College, was an occa- 


sion long to be remembered. Henry W. Wilbur 
and those who assisted him are to be heartily 
congratulated on the results. A desire to be help- 
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present and thus a spirit of goodwill and unity 
was promoted. The good results of the school 
ought to tell greatly in the Meetings to which the 
members belong. A succession of such summer 
schools in the years to come would no doubt re- 
sult in more effective work in the Society of 
Friends. JOSEPH SWAIN, 
President of Swarthmore College. 


The Swarthmore Summer School seemed to me 
to strike the true social note. The study of meth- 
ods of social work took a more important place 
than at the previous summer schools. The stu- 
dents brought problems from their home neigh- 
borhoods, from their local Settlements, and they 
were looking for suggestions that they could ap- 
ply in their own boys’ clubs and in their philan- 
thropic work. The close connection between re- 
ligious life and work for human welfare was felt; 
the one the inspiration of the other, and the latter 
the vital expression of the former. 

The closest touch with actual work being done 
to better the condition of the submerged classes 
came through Harris R. Cooley, Director of Pub- 
lie Service in the City of Cleveland, O. He is 
the man who has put into practice, under Mayor 
Johnson, the policy of treating the criminal with 
love. The workhouse and the almshouse have 
been moved out to large farms. The old ladies 
in the almshouse are given something to do to 
make them happy, and the old men help with 
the farm. The prisoners are trusted. The healthy 
outdoor work cures them. They learn fellow- 
ship in the night school, which is self-governing 
and taught by prisoners; and when they go out 
they help each other to get jobs and to live until 
pay day. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Cooley, the school 
visited the Boys’ House of Refuge at Glen Mills, 
Pa. Mr. Cooley compared the methods of re- 
forming boys used there with those at the school 
outside of Cleveland. 

Dr. Wilbur P. Thirkield, President of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., gave an expert 
discussion of the negro problem. His point was 


| that we need to train a native leadership for the 
| race. 


Their own ministers and physicians, if 
properly trained, will have the greatest influence 
to uplift the mass of the race. 

Guion Miller, who is connected with the work 


ful, seemed to be the attitude of every member |! of the United States government for the Indians, 
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discussed the Indian question from his experience. 
He said that the Indian has been made to 
distrust the white man by our dealings with him. 
They are located in the unsettled regions where 
they meet the worst class of whites who are 
drawn around them. This has gone on until now 
it is difficult to carry out a policy for the benefit 
of the Indian because he is afraid to co-operate. 

Even in what may be called the doctrinal lec- 
tures, social work was the vital conclusion 
reached. Prof. Fenn, in his course on the “Idea 
of the Kingdom of God,’ showed how the pres- 
ent conception of the kingdom includes the wel- 
fare of all mankind and the emphasis to-day is 
upon social regeneration instead of on the indi- 
vidual soul’s salvation. Prof. McGiffert found 
the reconciliation of the modern spirit in which 
man feels his own strength and the religious spirit 
which has been bound to a medizval creed based 
upon the depravity of man, in.an expression of 
that strength in the uplift of the world. 

New York City. J. BARNARD WALTON. 


‘*And the souls mounting up to God, 
Went by her like thin flames.” 
—The Blessed Damozel. 

In all one’s contact with people, perhaps, one 
is more or less conscious of the sense of “souls 
mounting up to God,” as Rossetti has expressed 
it, albeit that ‘“‘mounting’”’ may be a very strug- 
gling process. But at a summer school one feels 
it more than anywhere, since here there are gath- 
ered together earnest seekers for a common goal; 
till one can almost feel upon one’s cheek the 
breath of the soul-flames in their quick flight 
God-wards. 

That this search after God is confined to a few 
rare souls, we no longer, in these days, believe. 
Rather, it is recognized as being more nearly uni- 
versal. 
and efficiency of a summer school depends on 
nothing more nor less than how it is going to aid 
souls in that search. And this applies, of course, 
not only to summer schools, but to all religious 
help and teaching. 

The crucial point, then, seems to be this: 

If the soul’s search is after God, there must be 
a way to reach him. And down the nineteen cen- 


turies since they were uttered, comes in reply, the | 


words of that unique Person: “J am the way.” 
We cannot reach the Father but by him, he said. 
We might as well say that we will go to the city 
without traversing the distance between. We 


simply cannot arrive at the Father without hav- 
ing reached him through the Christ—whether we 
There is no other way. 


know it or not. 





This being the case, the whole success | 
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If the soul’s search is after God it is because 
of its unquenchable longing to see him, to know 
him and what he is. And we, too, turn to each 
other crying, “Show us the Father and we shal! 
be satisfied.” In answer to that despairing cry 
there comes, perhaps, to us, as to Philip of old, 
the patient answer: “Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me Philip? 
He that hath seen me hath seen the Father! S 
how canst thou still say ‘Show us the Father? 

If the soul’s search is for a knowledge of what 
is true, for the things that make life worth while 
—for the element of eternity in life, then again 
there comes perhaps the answer, “I am the truth”: 
“T give unto them eternal life.” 

Therefore, if we are to succeed in our search, 
we are again and again forced back to the con- 
clusion that a knowledge of and experience of the 
Christ is the fundamental thing: that we can- 
not solve our life problems without a profounder 
insight into the meaning of that manifestation 
of God made once nineteen hundred years ago, 
and since then made to each of us through his 
spirit. 

To the promotion of this profounder knowledge, 
to the realization of this indispensable experi- 
ence, our summer schools must lend every energy ; 
using, wisely and sanely, every means that is 
proved good. HANNAH W. CADBURY. 

Germantown, Phila. 


QO 


"9 99 


The Summer School at Swarthmore has now 
past into a sweet and pleasant memory such as 
we have of the many good and beautiful things 
that spring up here and there along the pathway 
of life. As we look backward over its impressive 
record one thought comes to the front and trans- 
cends all others. What will the harvest be? 
Surely, the interest and affection, then so appar- 
ent, for our beloved Society, will bring forth 
fruits to enrich and bless its future. 

No one could fail to observe the unmistakable 
signs of the love and loyalty which our young 
people feel for the invaluable inheritance which 
is theirs, and we doubt not but they will endeavor 
to transmit it unimpaired to those coming after 
them. 

One of the sweetest memories of this Summer 
School that will linger in the hearts of many of 
those who were fortunate to be of its number, 
will be the cordial and kindly feeling existing be- 
tween the young and the older people present. 

The feeling was general when the parting came 
—it was good to have been there, and every one 
who shared its good will be the better and hap- 
pier for what they have gained thereby. 

Philadelphia, SARAH M. CARVER. 
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The Summer School was a helpful mixture of | 


fun and work, somewhat over-heated to be sure, 
but the efficacy of each was little lessened by the 
high temperature. 

Willingness to serve was a marked feature of 
the School, and the coming months will prove 
how effectual was the stimulus of lecture, group 
meeting, social intercourse, or silent communion. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. LOUISE E. HAVILAND. 


One of the many marked features of the 
Swarthmore Summer School was the practical ex- 
emplification of its spirit of loving service, by not 
only those whom we looked upon as the leaders, 
but even the little children who came in were 
anxious to do their part. 


Selma, O. MARTHA J. WARNER. 


The work of the Summer School at Swarthmore 
will go on, not particularly in an organized man- 
ner, but in the hearts and acts of its students. 
In the place of the leaders and teachers, though 
they will not be forgotten, will be the broader 
view, the firmer purpose and the greater hope 
which must surely be the result of those helpful 
lessons and comradeship in the present-day gos- 
pel of peace, good will and human brotherhood. 

I am particularly thankful for the encourage- 
ment and inspiration which has been given to 
the colored students with whom, in behalf of the 
welfare of their race, I feel called to labor. 

Philadelphia. ELLWOOD HEACOCK. 


The Summer School held at Swarthmore prom- 
ises to become a valuable institution. 

The lectures on religious and social subjects 
were most instructive and helpful. 
had a spiritual uplift, and a broader vision of the 


I feel I have 


needs of my people. I shall return to Spring 
Street Settlement, a work for ethical, religious 
and industrial development of colored boys and 
girls, with a deeper consecration and able to do 
more effective work. 

I am thankful for the privilege of attending 
the sessions. ANNA M. TITUS. 

Philadelphia. 


My understanding of the Summer School at 
Swarthmore for Social and Religious Study is 


that its object was primarily for the benefit of 


First-day school workers. 

The religious part of the school in which the 
social may well be included was most pleasant 
and profitable. It developed the intellect, stimu- 
lated the sense of responsibility and fed the spir- 
itual. 





The older members of the school were im- 
pressed with great changes since the teaching of 
their childhood. In those days First-day schools 
were objected to by Friends on account of the 
fear of placing too much importance upon the 
letter of the Bible-——making it an authority, an 
idol perhaps that would tend to dwarf the growth 
of the Divine spirit in man. 

The spirit before the letter has ever been of 
first importance to Friends, whose one funda- 
mental principle is that God reveals himself to 
each of his children, and that this revelation is 
necessarily manifested in daily life and conduct. 

One of the objects of the First-day school at 
present is to impart the new knowledge of the 
history of the Bible, its new meaning and the na- 
ture of its helpfulness in the growth of spiritual 
understanding of child or adult. 

In our zeal to establish the new meaning of 
the Bible and the proper value of tradition we 
may need care lest the new teaching of and about 
the letter of the Bible be made the main object 
of the First-day school. 

With the new meaning of religion defined by 
teachers of various denominations at the Summer 
School a First-day school, when consistently de- 
veloped, must establish many fundamental prin- 
ciples of conduct in the minds of the children 
as they are prepared to receive them. 

There must always be a thorough Bible class, 
reverently seeking truth, ever led by the light 
within, yet there must be special work along many 
lines of well-established principles that will 
prepare the children for life and conduct worthy 
of thoughtful men and women. 

The class of very little folks led by and in- 
to the spirit toward all things good 
and beautiful, passing from this class through 
the various grades and interests of the First-day 
school will find not only Bible history and les- 
sons, but history of peace and arbitration and les- 
sons that impart a knowledge of and love for the 
practical demonstration of the teachings of the 
Prince of Peace. 


reverent 


The truest patriotism will be taught, involving 
brotherhood ideals that will sympathetically in- 
terest the boys and girls in all races and condi- 
tions of their fellowmen. 

They will also be made familiar with some of 
the present-day efforts toward practical Chris- 
tianity, as illustrated at the Summer School by 
Dr. Thirkield, Harris Cooley and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 

The experience of the Summer School im- 
pressed me deeply with its still greater possibili- 
ties for usefulness in the future in preparing the 
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teachers for the larger work of the First-day 

school and the good results to the children that 

must follow. P. W. K. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


As I take a retrospective view of the Summer 
School and bring to a focus in interpretation all 
its joys, its hopes, its ideals, its earnest purpose, 
its enthusiasms, its varied activities of body, mind 
and soul: the central theme and the goal of them 
all seems to be the realization of the kingdom of 
God. As I listen in the silence, all the notes are 
in harmony. Those of us who were there have 
heard a symphony, we have seen a beautiful pic- 
ture, we have beheld a heavenly vision. As I feel 
to-day, this is not extravagant language; and I 
believe the impression will deepen and grow more 
vivid with the lapse of years. 

The setting was perfect. The external environ- 
ment, which some of us learned to love years ago, 
made its appeal to the best in us. Trees, flowers, 
birds, green sward, with a touch of the wild close 
at hand; what more could we ask? When all souls 
come into their heritage and have the privilege of 
living amidst such surroundings, surely the king- 
dom of God will be near at hand. 

There was also a subjective environment just 
as discernible and as helpful as the objective. We 
lived in the atmosphere of learning and of 
culture; we felt the influence of the noble char- 
acters who spoke to us from portrait and from 
living presence; we made drafts on the garnered 
treasures of the library; we caught fire and cour- 
age from a multitude of kindred spirits, with 
whom we came into daily contact and fellowship. 
Whatever undesirable and selfish qualities may 
have been not yet outgrown, they seemed to have 
been left at home or completely crowded out by 
the spirit of brotherhood and of service. The 
kingdom of Love was a present reality. 

Consciously or unconsciously, the program was 
so arranged as to represent the orderly growth 
of the kingdom of God. First the development 
of the idea of it was graphically described by 
Prof. Fenn, from the gropings of the Jewish peo- 
ple after it up to the clear cut conditions of mem- 
bership in it imposed by Jesus of Nazareth. We 
shall not soon forget the impression made upon 
us in the closing lecture of the series, when, draw- 
ing as near to us as he could in attitude, tone of 
voice and sympathy of word and expression, the 
lecturer left with us a picture of what the king- 
dom is to be and of how it is to come only as we 
make it a constructive principle in our lives, build- 
ing into them and into all life “up to our means” 
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that social condition which is best expressed 
in one word by Love. “If you would believe in 
God and His coming kingdom, act as if He were. 
Give yourself to the moral ideal of the kingdom 
of God and the acknowledgment of the moral 
values, and you shall know that He exists and is 
the great Companion.” 

It was very fitting that immediately follow- 
ing Prof. Fenn, Rufus M. Jones gave us his illum- 
inating and inspiring course of lectures on “First 
Hand Religion.” “Religion is an appreciaton, 
not a description. It is faith, confidence and joy 
in what we accept as the most permanent in the 
universe. Christ is an inward, transforming ex- 
perience, God with us. The most epoch-making 
sentence in religious literature is that of George 
Fox: ‘Though I read of Christ and God, I knew 
them only by a like spirit in my own soul.’ Quak- 
erism is a type of first hand religion, one capable 
of endless expansion, whose most important 
contribution is a new type of church, a society of 
Friends, God made visible in social conduct.” 
Nourished by such vital truths and fired by the 
personality of one whom we all love, we conse- 
crated ourselves anew to the cause of the king- 
dom and to loyalty to our own Society, divinely 
called to be instrumental in the development of 
the Divine purpose. 

Right alongside of the course by Rufus M. 
Jones were the courses by Dr. Barton, Dr. Mc- 
Giffert and Dr. Walton, the first dealing with the 
vision of an unknown Hebrew prophet, who fore- 
saw the great day whose dawning we hail; 
the second vividly sketching the struggle of 


| Christian truth to free itself from the thraldom 


of sect and dogma, until we stand to-day square- 
ly on the platform of the immanence of God, the 
divinity of man, the realization of the moral pur- 
pose and the promotion of love to God by love 
expressed to each other; the third giving us the 
results of the writer’s research in Quaker his- 
tory, biography and literature, a priceless heri- 
tage of truth on which we may draw for the con- 
structive work of to-day. 

The sequence in the development of the king- 
dom ideal was made complete by the series of 
lectures on practical betterment work among the 
Negroes, the Indians, the slum-dwellers and those 
who are in prison, which came partially along 
with the more theoretical series, but which in- 
creased in strength towards the close and were 
fittingly completed by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, whose 
great, loving personality seemed to incarnate the 
spirit of Santa Claus. Practical contributions to 
our working efficiency were also made by the use 
of Bible stories; the explanation of work of Eng- 
lish Friends so well given by the sweet, gentle 
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spirit who came from across the seas to be with 
us; the seminar work in the Gospels, the Penta- 
teuch and Meeting affairs; the devotional meet- 
ings and various group meetings. Music, out- 
door games, the saving sense of humor, all helped 
to swell the symphony. Our eyes were dimmed 
with tears sometimes; our human hearts were 
deeply touched ; and we pray that our human wills 
were brought into a vital union and a dynamic 
oneness with the Father’s will, which will give a 
new meaning for all time to the oft-repeated 
words, “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done.” 

EDWARD A. PENNOCK. 

Chatham, Chester Co., Pa. 


AROUND SADSBURY. 
(Concluded. ) 


The first Quarterly Meeting held here was in 
1800, the next meeting being at Caln, with which 
it hereafter alternated. The last place in time 
lost its standing, so that this meeting is held here 
but once a year, the last time there being but 
sixteen persons present. Caln is not now a place 
of worship. 


Among the ministering Friends once appearing 
in Sadsbury Monthly Meeting were James Jack- 
son, one of the Friends prosecuted for high trea- 
son for his alleged part in the Christiana Riot; 
Levi Coates, Rachel Sharpless, Thomas Whitson 
and the Websters, who must be spoken of collect- 
ively, as a family, showing a father, mother and 
six children out of seven as having the gift of 
preaching. The parents were Jesse and Eliza- 
beth. The children were Chalkley, George, Jesse, 
Lukens, Edith and Elizabeth. But one of these, 
Lukens, now of Germantown, is living, as is Wil- 
liam, who I think never appeared in the ministry. 
I doubt if there is another instance of a family 
showing such an array of preachers. The family 
were originally members of Lampeter Meeting, 
whence they moved to the limits of Sadsbury in 
1842. 


While Sadsbury Meeting House is no longer in 
the occupancy of Friends, the congregation is still 
in being. As Mahomet went to the mountain 
when he found that the movement could not be 
reversed, so, when the body of Sadsbury Friends 
found their attendance decreasing from the de- 
sertion of farm for town life, they counselled 
together, and, with the reluctant consent of those 
who clung to their old religious homes from senti- 
ment or nearness of residence, the decision came 








hat there should be a place of worship built in 
the Borough of Christiana, two miles away, and 
to leave their shrine and that of their forefathers 
for generations back in quiet loneliness with its 
dead. So they bought a lot on the near edge of 
that town and there built a meeting house which 
is a credit to modern ideas of taste and comfort. 
The walls are of rough dressed sandstone, with 
a covered driveway on the south side, and at 
the east end an open arched vestibule with stair- 
way, the whole looking like a large suburban 
dwelling until the wagon sheds in the rear dispel 
the illusion. So much for the exterior. Inside the 
concreted basement is fitted up with the necessary 
conveniences for the Quarterly Meetings which 
gather here three times a year, the fourth being at 
Caln. The main audience room on the next floor 
is a model of comfort and pleasing appearance in 
the way of seatings and furniture, the clerk’s 
table and chairs being from special design, and 
made in Cincinnati. Up stairs are a part of the 
First-day School class rooms and library, all fitted 
up neatly and with an eye to comfort. Taking 
things for all, were it in the nature of things for 
George Fox to “visit the glimpses of the moon,” 
and in his going up and down the spiritual land 
feel called to drop in here to do missionary work 
in what he thought was “Steeple House,” from its 
looks outwardly, he might see further evidence on 
the inside and talk accordingly, unthinking that 
Friends must advance with the times or go under; 
and furthermore, were he to see the deserted 
meeting houses of Caln Quarter, whose only mem- 
bers are the dead in their adjoining graveyards, 
he, in his missionary zeal, would bid Friends with 
modern ideas God-speed in their efforts to make 
each spiritual desert to blossom as the rose. 

So these good Friends of Christiana, not for- 
getting the old meeting house on the hill, their an- 
cestors who once thronged there, nor the philan- 
thropic beneficencies they accomplished in the old 
days of human slavery, when the scared fugitive 
sought their willing aid to freedom, and yet full 
of sentiment for the times long past which cling 
around its quaint outside and time-browned in- 
terior, are going on with their good work in what 
they think the proper way, with right regard to 
the faith of their fathers and the advance of the 
principles of our Society, confident that these 
things can be accomplished on lines consistent 
with the love of the beautiful, and that the Lord 
can be as well worshipped from cushioned seats 


| and carpeted floors as in the primitively fur- 
| nished meeting houses of the long ago. 


What an interesting story could a sentimental 
chronicler weave from the data found in a visit 
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to the laid down meetings of Caln Quarter, where | they sold it to the Odd Fellows, who tore down 
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but two out of seventeen are in service actively? | 


Unfortunately it is too late to find enough still 
living who were members of these silent meetings 
to give such narrations as could have been had a 
generation or two ago. 
from Chester County to the shores of the Susque- 
hanna, north to the Berks County line, and even 
beyond, where the wilderness gave no setback to 
their spiritual energy, their holding fast for 
awhile, and then the gradual retreat and efface- 
ment, make a story of advance and failure full 
of pathos. There interesting histories of 
events connected with these meetings lost through 
neglect of giving and receiving. Some few are 
on record, too often only verbal. As for Colum- 


are 


pioneer Friends built a meeting house at their 
own will in 1728, they for a long time refused 


to be anything but congregational, although 
labored with by Sadsbury Meeting. Reports 


come up from them in the years 1754, ’58, ’61, 
and ’67, but all discouraging, as they do not seem 
inclined to give up their isolated liberty. They 
became thinned out by disownment, and, after 
being thus chastened and weakened, by 1800 they 
were made an Indulged Meeting, which by 1812 
became a Preparative to Lampeter Monthly, and 
after 1856 was laid down. 


The advance of Friends | 


A matter of interest, but not of an agreeable | 


kind, occurred at Pughtown Meeting sometime 
before its laying down. A son of that meeting, 
after wandering far from home and his religious 
environment, came back, not as the Prodigal Son, 
but rather as a scapegrace proof that a rene- 
gade is worse than ten Turks, in the disrespect 
of the ways of his father who had so long kept 
their meeting in North Chester. Learned in the 
ways of a college graduate, a born mimic and a 
fluent speaker, in the name of a known minister 
among Friends, he had an appointed meeting 
named at Pughtown, and, with a companion with 
like perverted tastes with himself, in their clothes 
took seats in the gallery of his old meeting. After 
a time he arose, and, in the quaint intonations and 
characteristics generally 





of a preacher of the | 
olden time, gave a satisfactory sermon. On ming- | last, one Peter Meredith, who showed his Welsh 
ling with the audience after meeting broke, so | 


complete was the disguise of this imposter and so | 


repressed his facial expression, that his own 
mother did not know him. I tell this not with | 
pleasure but as a peculiar and jarring echo from 
Uwchlan’s environment. 

From the passed away Lancaster 
Meeting comes a reminder of the feeling engen- 
dered by the Separation. The property fell into 
the hands of the Orthodox. In the early fifties | 


ashes of 





the house of worship and substituted it with a 
building more suitable to their needs. A contem- 
porary Hicksite thus writes in comment on what 
he deems a sacrilegious transfer of real estate, 
“And now a fantastic structure may be seen, dedi- 
cated to midnight orgies, on the spot where 
Friends once reverently met to worship the 
Father in Spirit and in Truth. Alas, how sad to 
contemplate.” The Odd Fellows afterwards sold 
the property, and with the resale went the re- 
served rights when transferred by Friends, such 
as for burial in the graveyard belonging to the 
meeting and other privileges. It is now in private 
hands, and eventually all traces of the Society’s 
occupancy will be effaced. 

More pleasant to relate is an incident connected 
with Nantmeal, a Preparative of Uwchlan Month- 
ly Meeting. When the Separation came in 1827, in 
Nantmeal it was but a simple division. The affili- 
ations with the disrupted bodies did as they were 
directed, but in as mild and inoffensive way as 
was possible and still be called Orthodox and 
Hicksite. For years, after 1831, at least, and 
perhaps later, as data are difficult to get after 
the members are as dead as their meeting places, 
the two sects occupied their meeting house as of 
old, but using the separate ends, with the shutters 
open. Should a minister feel called on to speak 
from either portion, those of a distant belief 
listened respectfully; and why should they not? 
for they were friends and neighbors, and perhaps 
husbands and wives or brothers and sisters, al- 
though I cannot believe that Nantmeal got that 
far in division. But at their business meetings 
they were necessarily separated, and finally a 
widening came on until a new meeting became 
necessary for the Orthodox, and the halcyon days 
of old were past. But I think if strange preachers 
had not come among these people they would have 
kept on as they started until they all died out, 
which was not long after this. 

But let us be thankful for this little rift in the 
clouds which sombered our Society in its strength. 
In the decadence at Nantmeal the Orthodox died 
first, but there was one of them staunch to the 


intentness by sitting alone in his meeting house, 
when all the rest were scattered by death or re- 
moval, until death called him away to the 
handy graveyard from his lonely First-day and 


| Week-day vigils; where, “after life’s fitful fever 
_ all sleep well,” whether “Hicksite, Wilburite or 


> 


Gurneyite,” or those who claim under the name 
of ‘Primitive’ to be the only true followers of 
George Fox. 


Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS §S. KENDERDINE. 
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NOBLER CARES. 
[A book review in The Friend (Lond.) ] 

Perhaps we all need, from time to time, the 
call to look up and away from the absorbing in- 
terests of our lives and to have a keener eye for 
the “nobler cares.” In a little book, George Hare 
Leonard, sometime Warden of the Broad Plain 
House, St. Philip’s, Bristol, has reproduced an ad- 
dress to students at Oriel College, Oxford, some 
three years ago, an appeal to them to have regard 
to “the things that matter.’’ As one who is fascin- 
ated by the old-world charm of Oxford,—its arch- 
itecture, its learning, its graces, and above all its 
associations, he reminds the students that, with 
all these riches, there may be a lack in life, if 
there is no wider outlook. It is his desire that 
Oxford and the other older Universities should 
continue to send out a stream of men duly quali- 
fied and willing to serve God and man in State 
and Church. The appeal should go home, for the 
words burn as proceeding from a heart of com- 
passion. 

Though not a Friend, G. H. Leonard draws a 
large proportion of his illustrations from the So- 
ciety. He gives a little piece of experience which 
may carry suggestions to others. He says: 
“Once, some years ago, in Cambridge, I was in 
a little meeting-house in Jesus Lane. (I know 


the ways of Friends, and often used to sit with | 


them when they met together there on Sunday 
nights. There was a value in those quiet hours 
in the midst of the bustle that characterizes so 
much of our University life.) I do not think it 
had been a very profitable meeting. There were 
not many there, and some of the silence, at all 
events, had been, perhaps, such a ‘barren silence’ 


as Wordsworth spoke of in his poem on ‘Personal | 


Talk.’ 





“At the close of the meeting, one of the minis- | 


tering Friends, whom I knew well, came to me 


and said in his easy Quaker grammar—‘Wast thee | 


faithful?” ‘Faithful!’—of course I knew very 
well what he meant, and I remembered how 
whole-heartedly I answered ‘Yes.’ 
had been trusted with no message from God to 
deliver. But I remember that afterwards I won- 
dered whether, though it was true enough that 
nothing had been given me to say, I might not 
have had some message if I had known, as I might 


I, certainly, | 


have known, how to wait upon God; if I had de- | 


sired, as I might have desired—not in that hour, 


of course, but throughout my life,—to leave my- | 


self unreservedly in the hands of God.” 


*Nobler Cares. 
Plain House Books, No. 1. (Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. net. 
London. 


By George Hare Leonard. The Broad | 


NOTES ON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK. 

Remember that the real business of First-day 
school teachers is not to conduct a reading class. 
Until pupils can read readily, it is not advisable to 
have them attempt to read in turn from lesson 
leaves. The latter method of conducting a class is 
not on a high pedagogical plane if the class mem- 
bers are all good readers; when the mechanical 
difficulties of reading are so great as to obscure 
the grasp of thought, letting children try to read, 
is unpardonable. 


The writer has had some suggestions as to ad- 
ditional books for First-day school libraries, and 
as was to be expected, some expressions of sur- 
prise at the ones included on the recently pub- 
lished list. A practical means of helpfulness 
which we hope may be widely exercised, is for 
each person who thinks of suitable books, not al- 
ready mentioned, to send their names to the sec- 
retary, who will be glad to publish them for the 
benefit of libraries. If our members generally will 
do this, we can offer a valuable list representing 
wide reading and a variety of critical choice. 


We recently encountered a teacher in a Friends’ 
First-day school who thinks it unsuitable to lay 
emphasis in her class upon the special testimonies 
of the Society of Friends, because most of the class 
members are not Friends. There may be others. 
Of course, teachers must be fully persuaded in 
their own minds as to what they shall teach, but 
it seems to many of us that a class of non-mem- 
bers under the care of a concerned Friend offers 
the best field possible for the extension and wider 


S 
1 
fl 


usefulness of the principles which we exist to pro- 
mulgate. In fact the writer hardly sees how it is 
possible for a real Friend to teach forcefully, 
earnestly and effectually without constant em- 
phasis upon the things which are vital in the life 
and thought of the teacher. We may do away 
with the idea of conscious and intentional pros- 
elyting (if we do not like the word), but if we 
teach what to us is very trut will extend a 
knowledge of our faith in all classes of non-mem- 
bers. 


h, we 


Schools are urged to use committees now exist- 
ing whenever they can. The committees desire to 
act always for the good of the schools, but they 
would be helped as to their choice of activities, if 
schools were more aggressive in asking for sug- 
gestions and help. The secretary will also be glad 
to hear from more schools and individuals. 

140 N. 15th St. JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 10, 1909. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT SWARTHMORE. 

Not until this Summer School had finished its 
proposed work could we get the true perspective. 
The closing hour when feeling came to its expres- 
sion, revealed what the hunger had been for such 
a season of thought and study; and how wisely 
and generously this need had been met. 

The courses by Professor Fenn and Dr. Mc- 
Giffert set forth the development of religious 
thought. 
important phases of Quaker doctrine and life. 
The presence of E. Maria Bishop of England was 
a very valuable addition to the interest of the 
School both from her account of the activities 
among English Friends, and from her part in 
the devotional meetings held each morning, and 
in the “Group” meetings called at need. Dr. 
Barton’s studies of “The Second Isaiah” gave the 
results of the scholar’s investigations. Rufus M. 
Jones on “A First-hand Religion” taught with 
power the immanence of God. All these themes 
treated with the clearness and definiteness that 
mark expert scholars, were of value and great in- 
terest to those in attendance. Had these subjects 
taken all the time of the Summer School, its 
members might have gone to their homes with 
broadened intellectual horizon and deepened spir- 
itual enriched personality. 
This would have justified the labors of the Com- 
mittee. 

jut the Committee far more than justified 
themselves. They were not satisfied that the re- 
sults should be only individual enrichment. They 
secured to these themes their highest value by 
placing them in relation with the whole, by giv- 
ing them right proportion. For, along with the 


consciousness and 


satisfactions of the intellect, and the stirring of 
the soul’s depths, there was reported by another 
expert, Pres. Thirkield of Howard University, 
encouraging progress of the colored race; and the 
immediate needs were told by the workers, of 
the Industrial Training School for colored youths, 
Guion Miller, 


in Downingtown close at hand. 


| Indians upon our Government. 











| advocate. 


| be known. 
Joseph S. Walton’s lectures brought out 


one of Swarthmore’s graduates, spoke as an ex- 
perienced worker for them, of the claims of the 
The poor and the 
criminals had in Harris R. Cooley, now applying 
the principles of the gospel of mercy which he 
had preached for twenty years, a most impressive 
Another of Swarthmore’s graduates— 
Percival Roberts—gave the same kind of testi- 
mony, from his experience in teaching in the Wil- 


| mington (Delaware) Work-house. 


These practical interests really concerning all 
of humanity, from the least unto the greatest, had 
the last word (and how inspired and inspiring 
it was, cannot be told to those not present), in 
the message of Jenkins Lloyd Jones of Chicago, 
pleading that the education of the schools should 
be based upon Reverence for that which is above 
us—the Divine; for that which is below us—in 


| the lowly; for that which is about us—in human- 
| ity. 


This was the fitting last plea of the Summer 
School, naming the “fruits” by which it should 
ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 





The Civic Club of Philadelphia is writing to or- 
ganizations and magazines in the endeavor to in- 
terest people in reading Jane Addam’s book, 
“Newer Ideals of Peace.” This book was re- 
viewed in Friends’ Intelligencer, Third month 
27th, 1907, and many extracts from it have since 
been published in our columns. We are glad that 
efforts are being made to secure for it a larger 
circle of readers. 


A DRINKING FOUNTAIN FOR 
BROOKLYN. 


There are scarcely any places in the business 
sections of our cities where a passerby can get 
a drink of water. This lack in the neighborhood 
of Borough Hall, Brooklyn, impressed itself upon 
some of the members of the Friendly Hand, an 
organization in the Brooklyn Meeting for chari- 
table work in a modest way. Accordingly the 
Friendly Hand is arranging to give to the city, 
as soon as funds are raised, a fountain of con- 
tinuous flowing water with three bubbling cups. 
This form is the most sanitary and the most at- 
tractive. If tempting flowing water is at hand 
men will drink more of it and less intoxicating 
liquor. The city will furnish the site and the 
water. The fountain and installation will cost 
about $150. About half of this has been collected. 
Contributions are being sent to Lilla H. Merritt, 
Treasurer of the committee, 25 Grace Court, 
Brooklyn. 
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THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON PEACE. 
[From the American Friend.] 

The following correspondence should clear up 
some questions relative to the proposed Friendly 
co-operation for the advancement of the cause of 
peace: 

L. Hollingsworth Wood, 

DEAR FRIEND :—Individual members of the cen- 
tral executive committee [of the Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America] who were present 
yesterday expressed themselves as rather favor- 
able to the union; yet they directed me to inquire 


union, and in what ways it would most affect the 
activities of the several separate bodies which 
should enter into co-operation under the joint 
committee on peace. Could you, without trouble, 
let us have a somewhat more definite idea of the 
basis of organization, the obligations incurred, 
and the advantages to be gained by this proposed 
co-operative movement? The information would 
be gratefully appreciated. 
Very truly thy friend, 
H. LAVINIA BAILY, 
Secretary Peace Association. 
Richmond, Ind. 


H. Lavinia Baily, 


DEAR FRIEND:—In reply to thy inquiry for | work, but the ideal of Friends in regard to peace 


more information as to the proposed joint com- | 


mittee on peace, its advantages and obligations, 


committee of the two New York Yearly Meetings. 
First of all, I do not see any “obligations” to be 
incurred. The plan in the minds of those of us 


who have been interested in this joint committee | 


is to stir up Friends—all of that name—to a lively 
sense of their duty in the matter of peace, and 
with the aid of the ideas of members from all 
bodies of Friends work out a plan to make more 
uniform, and consequently more effective, the 
peace activities of Friends. 

We have no plan to set forth, but we hope the 
joint committee, made up of members from the 
different yearly meetings, will be able to formu- 
late a plan of work which will appeal to all 
Friends and which will accentuate our uncom- 
promising attitude in regard to war and prepara- 
tions therefor. There is no desire to hamper the 
activities of any meeting or association. Our 
hope is to have a united appeal go up to the gov- 
ernments of the world from every place where 
Friends are found, demanding as a body the cessa- 
tion of warlike preparations and a greater meas- 
ure of conformity to the doctrines of the Prince 
of Peace. 








As thou wilt see, the aim is to have a movement 
wider than our continent. It is with the hope of 
gaining a world-wide unity of expressions from 
Friends that the joint peace committee was organ- 
ized. If it were only our branch of the Society, the 
Peace Association of Friends in America might 
be all-sufficient; but we want the added impact 
on the public mind of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, “The Smaller Body” or “Wilburites” 
and the “Liberal Branch” or “Hicksites” in our 


| own country, as well as Friends in other parts of 


| the world where there have been no divisions. 
a little farther as to the proposed basis of such | 


We hope there will be opportunity for work 


| along one line in which we can all agree. 


There has been a fear expressed in some yearly 
meetings when this topic was under consideration 
that we in New York were “trying to lead Quak- 
erism in America out into Unitarianism.” This 


| attitude is, to my mind, childish, not to mention 


the implied criticism of New York Friends. As 


| well say that if I join a man who drinks in trying 
| to catch a runaway horse I am making an alli- 


ance with the liquor traffic. 
I find that I differ heartily with some of my 


| friends both in belief and practice, but I feel that 


where we can work together for some worthy 
cause we should do so in a love “deeper than our 
differences.” 

Every locality must always need special peace 


and war is one and founded on the teachings of 


| Jesus Christ. 
I write to give thee my ideas as secretary of the 


War is wrong and Friends should speak aloud, 
especially in this age, and with a united voice 
which will make their words carry weight. 

The historical position of the Society of Friends 
on the peace question points to us as the religious 


| denomination which should take the lead in de- 
| manding from governments conformity to the 
| Christian 
| achievement if at the next Hague conference a 


ideal. How splendid would be the 
demand made officially by all branches of the 
Christian Church for the cessation of war could 
be made! How worthy a service if the initiative 
came from our quiet Society. 

We have a number of suggestions as to the work 
of the joint committee, but we desire a more 
united front before moving forward, so that we 
may discover a plan in which all can unite. 

I request thy good offices for our effort. 


Thy sincere friend, 
L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD. 
P. S.—It may interest thee to know that Lon- 


don and Dublin Yearly Meetings have accepted 
the invitation. L. H. W. 


2 Wall St., New York City. 
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FISHING CREEK HALF YEARLY MEETING. 


The consecutive meetings embracing the 
Monthly, Half Year’s, and Youth’s Meeting, were 
held at Millville, Pa., on the 23rd, 24th and 25th 
of Sixth Month. We were favored in having with 
us our Ministering Friend, Sarah B. Flitcraft 
and her companion, Dr. Anna Broomall. The 
ministerial labor of Sarah B. Flitcraft was 
highly appreciated. In the course of her speak- 
ing, she emphasized the need we all have of sac- 
rificing our selfishness by which we remove a 
great obstacle in the way of happiness, advantage 
of mankind, and religious progress. Again, she 
dwelt upon the expression of Micah: “Do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God,” 
amply illustrating and separately treating these 
topics. William U. John spoke of the importance 
of showing and feeling a spirit of forgiveness to- 
ward all who wrong us. Though human nature 
may of itself fail to forgive, yet through Divine 
assistance we are enabled to do it, and overcome 
all bitterness in our hearts. R. Anna Kester in 
her ministration said in substance, giving an in- 
stance of her own experience: It is better to go 
directly to the Lord for spiritual help than to wait 
a long time, expecting it through the indirect 
agency of man. John J. Kester also appeared in 
the ministry. Prayer was offered during the ses- 
sions of the meeting by Sarah B. Flitcraft. The 
meeting for Ministers and Elders convened on 
Fourth-day afternoon, the 23rd. There is cause 
for encouragement, indicating that the vitality of 
religion is still preserved, in the fact that several 
applications for membership were received and 
read in the Monthly Meeting. Since the last semi- 
annual gathering, death has claimed as his vic- 
tims, Anna Reese, Hannah Kitchin, Chandlee 
Eves. These were worthy Friends and active in 
the Meeting. The loss of Chandlee Eves is severe- 
ly felt. He was a man of cheerful presence, of 
easy manners, sociable, kind and respected by all 
who knew him. 

“There is not a more pleasing exercise of the 
mind than gratitude. It is accompanied with so 
great inward satisfaction that the duty is suffi- 
ciently rewarded by the performance.” The above 
is a thought beautifully expressed by Addison, 
and its pertinence is clearly apparent to all who 
give it a moment’s consideration. The good we 
receive from those with whom we mingle, meet, 
or come in contact, naturally inspires this feel- 
ing, and one insensible to it, under obligation for 
kindness, advantageous turns, or value received, 
is with reason, held to be selfish and despicable 
in the extreme. If by the common judgment of 
men, such a person is thus regarded, how far, 
then, is that portion of humanity derelict in their 
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duty, who fail to be engaged in this pleasing ex- 
ercise of mind toward their Creator? To whom 
they owe everything, talent, ability, even their 
very existence, so abundantly provided with 
sources of enjoyment. Cultivating this feeling, 
calls forth abounding love toward God, which is 
ever attended by love to man. The combined ef- 
fect of love and gratitude softens the manners, 
replaces the haughtiness of pride by a sense of 
humble dependence upon the Lord, and causes 
malevolence to evaporate in the atmosphere of 
good will to all, so that peace and harmony come 
to reign in social circles and communities. Such 
a condition prevailing among indivduals, inclines 
them to meet for worship, performed either by 
vocal service or by silent waiting in which the 
ehannel of communication may open between the 
human and Divine. In recognition of the relig- 
ious principle in man that requires spiritual sus- 
tenance, Christians have set apart times and 
places for meeting to worship, according to vary- 
ing forms, where the mutual benefit of edifying 
example reaches to all assembled and strengthens 
the bond of brotherhood and union. The use of 
outward forms should be attended by a growing 
spirituality which enlivens devotion, increases the 
power of religion, smooths our differences of tem- 
perament, does away with causes of division, and 
sinks artificial distinctions to a common level in 
the presence of the Lord. Developing along this 
line, Friends Meetings would become centres of 
influence, in every locality where they exist, shin- 
ing with the radiance of a pure Christianity, en- 
lightening zeal and profession, so as to discounte- 
nance evil, raise the standards of conduct in the 
world, in the Society, and in the home. In the 
process of attaining a greater efficiency of meet- 
ing service, the possibilities of strength and action 
depend upon the use we make of our resources, 
our powers, and our opportunities. In order to 
keep moving in this direction, it is important 
that meetings experience a growth in interest, 
created and sustained by active, earnest members 
who neglect not the duty of coming together for 
worship. When thus assembled, the judicious 
expression of good thoughts by any one, contrib- 
utes to the life of the service, or a word spoken 
at the beginning of it, may touch tender chords 
that vibrate in many minds, and effectually rouse 
the heavens into religious activity, and which 
is a loss to all, if withheld. But an indiscrimin- 
ate, irrelevant and formal thought-giving ex- 
tended so as to crowd out the silent period, would 
destroy the most distinctive feature of our 
Society. While the giving forth of religious truth 
is desirable, the training which leads to a reflec- 
tive habit is not less so. Reflection is induced 
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and promoted by controlled thought in the time 
of quiet waiting, that takes in the object of as- 
sembling in this manner, that reviews the dis- 
courses and utterances, that draws from them 
their Christian teaching, and that separately 
weighs them, dwelling upon their respective mer- 
its; and this can only be properly done while the 
impressions are fresh, and before the distractions 
of worldly affairs blunt their sharpness. But the 
careless, easy frame of mind with its current of 
undirected thought is neither reflection nor wor- 
ship. G. J. 
Elysburg, Pa. 


CHARLES LINNAEUS ALLEN. 

[This sketch is taken from The Florist’s Exchange, 
New York City. The subject of it was a reader of and 
contributor to Friends’ Intelligencer. His daughter writes 
concerning him: “Father was a member of Friends— 
Orthodox—but he became a disciple of Elias Hicks in his 
mature years.’’] 

Charles Linnzeus Allen, of Floral Park (L. I.), 
N. Y., died shortly before noon, May 21, at his 
home in that village, in the 81st year of his age. 
Mr. Allen had never thoroughly rallied from the 
severe attack of pneumonia which befell him in 
the early part of 1908 and the cause of his death 
was intestinal trouble brought on, without doubt, 
through that attack. He was confined to his bed 
for about three weeks, but was conscious, cheer- 
ful and hearty in his language and expressions 
until the very last, thus demonstrating his faith 
as pointed out in many of the paragraphs of his 
essay, entited “At Eighty.” 

In one of these he said: “To look upon life’s 
setting sun with a smile, to greet the messenger 
with the lily and the rose, is to depart as though 
life had been a glorious success, and not a pilgrim- 
age through a vale of tears.” * * * 

Mr. Allen was married January 27, 1853, to 
Miss Hannah Holmes Grimshaw,who died Decem- 
ber 2, 1905. ‘The late Mrs. Allen was a worthy 
helpmeet, was well versed in flowers, and her par- 
lor window garden was always a source of ad- 
miration to their friends. 

The surviving children are C. H. Allen, florist 
at Floral Park, N. Y., and W. S. Allen, wholesale 
florist of New York City. Another son, James 
Allen, a successful lawyer, who had entire charge 
as real estate counsel for the Erie Railroad, died 
about five years ago. 

Mr. Allen was known throughout the country 
as an expert and an authority on all matters re- 
lating to horticulture and gardening, and was, 
as well, an enthusiastic lover of Nature. He was 
born at Union Springs, N. Y., June 13, 1828. His 


| markable private 
| country, including a number of very rare vol- 
| umes, which cannot be found in any other col- 





father was a native of the Island of Nantucket, 
and the inventor of the first portable threshing 
machine. Besides possessing mechanical skill, the 
father was a great naturalist; in fact, this was 
the most striking trait in his character. This 
fondness for the study of natural history de- 
scended to the son, and was developed by careful 
and painstaking research. 

In early youth, when only 14, Mr. Allen was 
put into a foundry for the purpose of learning 
a trade. The young apprentice took hold of his 
work with a will and mastered every part; but 
in his leisure moments, which were extremely 
few, he hunted over the country for Indian arrow 
heads, with which to enrich his collection. At 
the age of twenty-eight years he came to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and went into the coal business. Not 
long after this his studies in natural history, and 
especially in botany, began to bear fruit, and he 
gradually became prominent as a writer upon sub- 
jects relating to horticulture, his first article 
appearing in the Country Gentleman. He devel- 
oped into a large grower of bulbs, on which he 
was considered an authority, and then later made 
seeds a specialty. 

As a seed merchant Mr. Allen became known 
far and wide. 


He made several visits to Europe, 
and during one of these trips paid a thorough 
study to the sugar beet question, carefully observ- 
ing the methods in vogue in Germany, where the 


largest beet farms are located. He kept many 


| farmers on the eastern end of Long Island under 


contract with him to raise seed of cabbage, kale, 
turnip, lettuce and spinach. In recent years he 
had transferred all his interest in his seed busi- 
ness to his grandson, Linnzus. 

Mr. Allen was the possessor of the most re- 
horticultural library in the 


lection of books, either in this country or Europe. 


One of these is entitled “Florilegium Revoatum,” 
| and is composed entirely of pictures of flowers 
| which are supposed to be representations of those 
| grown in the garden of William the Silent. 


This 
is a very ancient volume, but the illustrations 
are good, and it is certainly a great curiosity. 


| Another rare book in Mr. Allen’s library is Cole’s 
| “Paradise of Plants,” 


published in London in 
1578; another is a “History of Plants,” printed 
in Latin and issued in the year 1583. Other an- 


| cient and curious volumes, which Mr. Allen had 
| collected during his life, devoted to the study of 
| natural science, are: 
| lished in 1633; Parkinson’s “Paradise of Plants,” 

1633. 


Gerard’s “Herbal,” pub- 


A volume issued in the year 1659, has 
this peculiar title: “The Garden of Eden, or an 
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Accurate Description of all Flowers and Fruits 
Now Growing in England, With Particular Rules 
low to Advance Their Nature and Growth as 


Well in Seeds and Herbs as the Secret Ordering | 


Plants.” 
these books are very curious indeed. 


of Trees and 
It must not 
be supposed, however, that Mr. Allen’s library 
consisted entirely of ancient and obsolete volumes, 
or, of such as could only be esteemed as curiosi- 
ties. He had also a large number of up-to-date 
works, besides complete files of numerous jour- 
nals and periodicals devoted to horticulture. 

Mr. Allen was also frequently heard as a lec- 
turer. He had acquired a vast store of knowledge, 
and was possessed of a quaint and forcible way 
of putting his ideas before his hearers. 

Mr. Allen was an advisory editor of the old 
“Floral Cabinet,” and editor and publisher of the 
“Flower Garden,” progenitors of the later Amer- 
He was one of the first members 
of the Society of American Florists, and was 
always an active member of the American Seed 
Trade Association, in the deliberations of which 
body he ofttimes rendered most valuable assist- 
ance. He was also closely connected for many 
years with the American Institute, New York. 

In addition to his numerous contributions to 
the press, he has written a book on the subject 
or * 


a collaborator with the late Peter Henderson on 


ican Gardening. 


that gentleman’s useful volume, the “Handbook of | 


Plants.” 

Mr. Allen was constantly consulted by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and by experiment 
stations of various States, and numerous indi- 
viduals on a great variety of matters relating to 
gardening and plant growing in general. 
gave information freely and gladly, and in this 
way did much to help the tiller of the soil and 
the horticulturist. He was, up to a few years ago, 


a valued contributor to The Florist’s Exchange, | 


and was numbered among our closest friends and 
warmest supporters. 


3ulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants,” and was | 


He | 


The texts of several of | 





On June 13, 1908, the occasion of his 80th birth- | 
day, Mr. Allen read a paper to the friends assem- | 


bled to do him honor, entitled “At Eighty.” 
Through all its pages ran the keynote of love 


for fellow-man, the bird, the beast, the animate | 


and the inanimate, expressive of Mr. Allen’s broad 
sympathy with all God’s creations. His last 


paper of note was the one still running through | 
our columns, “Plant Development,” read before | 
the New York Florist’s Club at its May 10th 


(1909) meeting. 


at once novel and interesting. 
In the death of C. L. Allen humanity has lost 


In this article he advances | 
many arguments in support of ideas which are | 
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a champion, the seed trade a member endowed 
with great learning, and his own family a patri- 
arch whom all truly loved. His standing in the 
world had become unique for the reason that, 
free from all the strife of commercial life, he was 
enabled to look calmly on both sides of every ques- 
tion and render judgment accordingly. 

The funeral services were held at his late resi- 
dence, Floral Park, N. Y. The house was taxed 
to its uttermost to provide seating capacity for 
his many friends. The casket rested in the 
library, surrounded by many beautiful flowers, 
and the last services tendered to his respected 
memory were most impressive. While Mr. Allen 
was a member of no orthodox church, the services 
were conducted by ministers from the Methodist 
and from the Episcopal bodies, of Brooklyn and 
the Rev. C. P. Tankers of New York City. The 
chief features of the services were the reading 
of a poem dedicated to Mr. Allen, in which he 
was characterized as the father of the village, 
Floral Park; the reading of a personal letter from 
Mr. Allen to the Rev. Mr. Dick, and a paper pre- 
pared by Mr. Allen himself, on his seventy-ninth 
birthday, to be read at his funeral services, from 
which we quote the following passages: 

The greatest aim in life is to give justice to all. 

Kind words always prove for good if not too long de- 
layed. 

The supreme question is not the origin of creation, but 
its alm. 

The principles of a true life are better than a dead 
faith. 

If we want to die rich, we must live rich. 

To do right is the command engraved upon the human 
soul. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF 
WORKMEN. 

The amount of work which each man can ac- 
complish during the day depends upon other 
factors than the mere hours of labor, and the 
most important of these factors is the spirit in 
which the work is done. The spirit of the day’s 
work will depend upon the personal relation 
which exists between the office and the work- 
shop. If the employer is known to be interested 
in the welfare of his men, they will be, more 
truly than otherwise, his retainers, more zealous 
for the prosperity of his business; but if his rela- 
tion to them is that of a taskmaster, they will 
be his slaves, merely, and quite capable of any 
treachery. The effort of the employer who would 
gain the loyal service of his men must be to pre- 
serve in every possible way the individuality of 
the employee, to emphasize his manhood, and 
thus to increase his self-respect.—J. T. Lincoln, in 
the Atlantic. 
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NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 

The total membership of the yearly meeting 
this year is 4,272 which is a net loss of 22 as 
compared with last year. As is usually shown 
by the reports, the occasion of the loss is the heavy 
balance of deaths over births. 

The most important feature of the yearly meet- 
ing this year has been the careful study of the 
actual condition of the meetings and the localities 
in which they are situated. This work has been 
‘sarried on by a special committee appointed last 
year under the following minute: “to invest:- 
gate the present conditions in our yearly meeting 
and to report to our next yearly meeting their 
judgment as to the causes of decline in numbers 
and power and to suggest what can be done and 
how to improve present conditions and to increase 
our efficiency in meeting the-present needs of 
the world about us. This committee is authorized 
to draw upon the treasury of the yearly meeting 
for an amount not to exceed $100, to meet the 
necessary expenses.” 

This committee brought together facts of pro- 
found interest and significance and presented 
them to the meeting by the aid of charts and dia- 
grams. It appears that in 1835 there were in 


the yearly meeting 3,155 children of a school age, 


and that by 1850 the number had fallen to about 
one-half that total. This rapid decrease in young 
people was attributed largely to the vigorous 
practice of disowning those who married non- 
members, and by migration. Since 1890 there 
has been a slow but steady increase in the num- 
ber of children between four and twenty-one, 
now amounting to 910—, a gain of 46 per cent. 
The yearly meeting began gathering statistics 
of the entire membership in 1868. There were 
then 4,549 members, so that the total net loss in 
forty years has been only 268. This loss is plain- 
ly due to the large balance of deaths over births, 
since the facts gathered by this committee show 
that there has been a pretty steady gain of new 
members by request over losses by resignation 
and disownment, and the committee significantly 
says: ‘Were it not for these requests from the 
world, our Church in New England would have 
become extinct.” 

There are twenty communities in our field 
where the Friends meeting is the only place of 
worship. One community reports a population 
of 2,000 persons, the Friends’ meeting of 40 mem- 
bers, and a Congregational church of 40 mem- 
bers representing all the professing Christians in 
the community. 

It appears that 10 per cent. of those who are 
recorded ministers in the yearly meeting are over 
eighty years of age; 55 per cent. are over sixty, 
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and only 10 per cent. are under thirty years. 

Among the encouraging items is the fact that 
the oldest meeting in America, that at Sandwich, 
Mass., founded in 1658, has been rescued from 
death and so revived that the attendance has be- 
come greater than at any other Protestant place 
of worship in Sandwich. It was noted in the 
report of the evangelistic superintendent that 
many persons in all parts of the yearly meeting, 
by patient self-sacrificing labor and faith, are 
keeping up small meetings in difficult and dis- 
couraging surroundings. It was reported that 
one meeting has been kept up for a hundred years 
without any resident minister for the entire cen- 
tury. 

The report of the special committee to study 
conditions has stirred the entire yearly meeting 
to a greater sense of its mission and its tasks, 
and there is a prospect of a real forward move- 
ment. The report of the evangelistic and Church 
extension committee fitted in well with the report 
of the special committee, and these two, with re- 
ports from the quarterly meetings and the meet- 
ing on ministry and oversight, gave much valu- 
able material for the consideration of the state 
of the Church. —R, M. J., in The American Friend, 


Portland, Maine, Sixth month 24, 1909. 


DR. HODGKIN IN AUSTRALIA. 

The arrival in this country of Dr. Thos. Hodg- 
kin and family is the cause of sincere thankful- 
ness to all Australian Friends. He is a man 
so well known, so highly appreciated, and so truly 
beloved throughout the Society of Friends every- 
where, that this fact alone would assure him a 
hearty welcome among us, while his reputation 
as a man of culture, an authority in the realm of 
history, and an enthusiast in the cause of edu- 
cation, give him an entry into a wider field of 
service than our Society in these lands of itself 
affords. Dr. Hodgkin has for many years evinced 
a special interest in the Friends of Australia, and 
has employed purse, pen, and tongue in their be- 
hoof. It has for a number of years past been his 
earnest desire to visit this country, but the way 
seemed barred so effectually that he had given 
up all hope of being able to do so, when quite un- 
expectedly a few months ago the barrier was re- 
moved, and already the Doctor, accompanied by 
his wife, son and daughter is among us. We wel- 
come him for his own love’s sake, but also for 
that wider message of love which he brings us 
from our Yearly Meeting. And in this welcome 
the dear ones accompanying him are cordially 
included. We are thankful that the concern of 
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the last Yearly Meeting has found such fitting 
messengers and unite our prayers with theirs that 
God’s richest blessing may rest upon them in 
their journeyings, and sojournings among us, that 
we as a Society may be greatly helped and that 
this fair land of ours also may experience from 
their visit a moral and spiritual uplift. 

The first objective of our Friends was Hobart, 
in whose School the Doctor has for many years 
taken a deep interest. Melbourne Friends were 
privileged to taste a little of their quality, in their 
passage through that city, and that little has cre- 
ated great expectations against the return of the 
party at a later date. From Hobart they pro- 
ceed to New Zealand whence they expect to reach 
Sydney at the end of June. Henceforward their 
movements are as yet uncertain, but, it is the 
Doctor’s hope, that Brisbane, if not Rockhamp- 
ton, may be included in their itinerary—at least 
his own and his son’s. It will be borne in mind 
however that the Doctor is not now in the full 
flush of youth, and that undue fatigue at an early 
stage in his progress may seriously impede the 
main purpose of his visit. All Friends would 
desire, and many are looking forward to the pres- 
ence of our Friends at the General Meeting at 
Adelaide in September next. We would express 
the hope that from all parts of the Common- 
wealth Friends would use their best endeavour 
tc be present on that occasion. Whether any 
other Friends will attend with Dr. Hodgkin as 
a Deputation from London Yearly Meeting on 
that occasion is not yet known, but the sacrifices 
which English Friends have made for us in the 
past, and are prepared to make in the future, and 
the no small sacrifice to which Dr. Hodgkin has 
committed himself on our behalf, demand some 
recognition at our hands, and this can be shown 
in no better or more effective manner than by 
an earnest effort on the part of all our Members 
to join in the gatherings of our next General 
Meeting, which takes place at Adelaide (as al- 
ready said) at the end of September. 

—The Australian Friend. 


Unless the growing conscience is successfully 
embodied in legal enactment, men lose the habit 
of turning to the law for guidance and redress. 

—Jane Addams. 


An enthusiasm for humanity is needed to trans- 
form the Church, and, thus transformed, the 
Church would soon transform the world. 


—Josiah Strong. 


| 


FLOATING.* 


Faintly as tolls the evening chime 
Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 
* * * * * + 
Row! brothers! Row The stream runs fast; 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past. 
—Canadian Boat Song. 


Yes, Brothers! Row! Row each his boat! 
I row no more; I only float. 

The stream, which long has been my road, 
On which I hurried as it flowed, 

And where the busy oar I plied 

Or shaped my course from side to side, 

Still strongly bears my failing boat— 

I row no more; I only float. 


I see the stream more swiftly run 
Than when its course was first begun; 
The rapids’ boding voice I hear 

Still drawing nearer and more near; 
The noontide brilliance all is past— 
Eastward the shadows long are cast— 
3ut I no longer row my boat, 

Or try to row—lI only float; 

Yet still find round me, none the less, 
Abundant cause for thankfulness. 


O Lord! Send Thou Thy peace to be 
Still a companion unto me, 
That I may have no shade of fear 
Of unknown rapids drawing near; 
That I may hear the distant chime 
Of bells beyond the walls of Time; 
That I may feel my failing boat 
Still in Thy guidance as I float, 
Till I shall reach the tideless sea, 
The Ocean of Eternity! 
—Robert Dewey Benedict. 
In the National Magazine. 
*The author of this poem, after many years of emi- 
nent professional success, was obliged, through illness, to 
give up all activities and lead a quiet life. 


BIRTHS. 


BALDWIN.—At their home in West Chester, Pa., 
Seventh month Ist, 1909, to Claudia Wilbur and Bird 
Thomas Baldwin, a son. 

GAWTHROP.—On Seventh month 8rd, 1909, to Ever- 
ard C. and Ethel R. Gawthrop, of Philadelphia, a boy, 
who is named Herman Everard Gawthrop. 

LAMB.—To Arthur Lincoln and Edith Motter Lamb, 
of Baltimore, Md., on Sixth month 29th, 1909, a son, who 
is named Hubert Weldon. 


MARRIAGES. 


STRINGHAM—WHILER.—In New York City Seventh 
month 3rd, 1909, Emmerson Stringham and Theresa 
Whiler; he being a son of Henry D. Stringham and 
grandson of John and Ann Eliza Stringham, of Glen 
Cove, Long Island. 

WALKER—JOHNSON.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, John R. Johnson and wife, Lumberville, Bucks 
County, Pa., on Sixth month 19th, 1909, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Lewis Walker, of Philadelphia, and Bessie K. 
Johnson, 
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DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—At Floral Park, N. Y., Fifth month 21st, 
1909, Charles Linnzus Allen, in the 81st year of his age. 


APPLETON.—At Langhorne, Pa., on Fifth-day, Sev- 
enth month Ist, 1909, Edward G. Appleton, aged 62 
years. 

POWELL.—On Sixth month 26, 1909, in West Phila- 
delphia, Margaret Sellers Powell, widow of Joseph Powell, 
in her 87th year. 

SMITH.—In Doylestown, Pa., on Sixth month 26th, 
1909, Frederick L. Smith, aged 71 years. 
Solebury Friends’ ground. 

THOMAS.—Near King-of-Prussie, Pa., on Fourth-day, 
Sixth month 28rd, 1909, Mary P. Thomas, 
Joseph W. Thomas, who died five years ago. 

She was an Elder of Chester Valley Meeting, and will 
be greatly missed. As a member of the Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Home Committee, she was ever ready 
to assist in the weighty deliberations that came before 
that body with her wise and discretionary judgment. 

The funeral was largely attended, and several gave 
testimonies of her worth and hospitality. At the private 
interment, her last resting place, was surrounded by her 
children and grand-children, who mutely attested their 
love and veneration. Two members of the Society gave 
short utterances in her memory. Then a friend lovingly 
placed upon the casket within the grave white flowers, 
the emblems of purity and embodiment of Love, Hope 
and Faith in one great Creator and in Immortality. 

TREGO.—Suddenly, on June 24th, 1909, William T. 
Trego, of North Wales, Pa., son of the late Jonathan K. 
and Emily R. Trego, aged 50 years. 


Interment at 


widow of 


LONGING. 


Dear Lord, to Thee a thousand years 
Are as a day: with contrite tears 

One prayer I pray! My little life— 
Its good, its ill, its griefs, its strife— 
Oh, let it in Thy holy sight, 

Like empty watches of the night 
Forgotten be! and of my name, 

Dear Lord, who knoweth all our fame, 
Let there remain no memory 

Save of the thing I longed to be. 


O, heart of mine, we shouldn’t 

Worry so! 

What we’ve missed of calm we couldn’t 

Have you know! 

What we’ve met of stormy pain, 

And of sorrow’s driving rain, 

We can better meet again 

If it blow. —Jas. Whitcomb Riley. 


What is Beauty but God as He comes to the eye; 
And Hope, but God present in sorrow. 
Beauty fades with the light, and Hope seems to die, 
But God—He is Heaven to-morrow. 
—Elizabeth P. Peabody. 


‘O wud some power the warld compel, 
To see us as we see oursel. 


—After Burns. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A Friend who has ordered from John Comly several 
copies of “The Certain Evidences of Practical Chris- 
tianity,” which formed the basis of a recent editorial by 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, writes as follows concerning the 
author, James P. Stabler, who died about 1840: “He lived 
in Wilmington for a time, being at the head of the en- 
gineering staff that constructed the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore; I 
Wilmington and 


between 
think it was called the 
Susquehanna. Afterwards he became 
chief engineer upon the B. & O. from this city southwest, and 
later, the general superintendent. 


railroad 


Inquiry has been made as to where “A History of Jor- 
dans,” reviewed in our issue of Sixth month 26th, can be 
obtained. It is on sale by Walter H. Jenkins, 15th and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, for 15 cents, postpaid. 

A delightful picnic was taken by the boys and girls of 
Spring Street Settlement at Meeting 
Grounds on the 26th 


Abington House 
The attendance was seventeen workers and about one 
hundred pupils. A strong rope swing, three hammocks, 
quoits, base ball and bean bags formed amusement. A 
substantial luncheon was served at noon and ice 
was given out just before the return to the city. 
one pronounced the occasion a very happy day. 
ANNA M. Titus, Head Worker. 


cream 
Every- 


Purchase Executive and Preparative Meeting is to be 
held at Purchase, N. Y., the second Seventh-day in this 
month, that is Seventh month 10th, at 2 p. m.; meeting 
for ministry and counsel to be held at the rise of this 
held 
months, the second Seventh-day in the month. 


meeting. These meetings are to be every three 


Western Quarterly held at London 
Grove on Third-day, Seventh month 20th, beginning at 10 
o'clock. 


people 


Meeting will be 


After lunch has been served, several of the young 
who attended the School 
volunteered to tell helped them and give 
brief reports of some of the best things. 
distance will be met at 


Swarthmore Summer 


have how it 
Friends from a 
Avondale at 9.15 a. m., and at 
Willowdale on arrival of 8 o’clock car from West Ches- 
ter. Those desiring to be met at either point will please 
notify Edward A. Pennock, 
which place they are coming. 


Chatham, Pa., stating to 


Lydia J. Mosher, Granville, N. Y., has the following 
years of Friends’ Intelligencer, bound in half sheep, which 
she would like to sell: From 1857 to 1861, 
from 1869 to 1894, inclusive. 


inclusive, and 


In reference to this subject [the condition of Penn’s 
grave at Jordan, Eng.] our friend Edward Harold 
Marsh [London] says in a private letter: “A newscutting 
is just at hand from America about William Penn’s 
grave. I have been there several times this year and a 
few weeks ago organized an excursion to Jordans of 
about 140 people, any of whom would bear me out that 
the charges contained in that newspaper are monstrous 
exaggerations. As a matter of fact, Jordans Meeting 
House and the graves of the Penns, Penningtons, Ellwoods, 
etc., are being well taken care of, and the simple little 
stones that mark the graves are quite as much as those 
worthy Friends would have allowed in the direction of 
outward memorial.”—American Friend. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 rp. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 

SEVENTH MoO. 10TH (7TH-DAY). 
New York Monthly Meeting at 
Rutherfurd Place and 15th Street, 
New York, 2.30 p. m. 
Purchase Executive and Prepara- 
ive Meeting, at Purchase, N. Y., at 
Meeting for Ministry and 


» 


2 Pp. Mm. 


Counsel at rise of the meeting. 


SEVENTH MO. 11TH (1ST-DAY). 

Meeting of Friends at White 
N. Y., at home of E. B. and 
Capron, 42 Fisher Ave., at 11 


Plains, 
G. A. 
a. m. 

At Haverford Meeting House, 
near Ardmore, Pa., at 3 p. m., ap- 
pointed meeting under care of Phila. 
Quarterly Meeting. Take Market 
Street Subway and Elevated to 69th 
Market, then Trolley 
to Grassland. 

The 
Friends’ 
Sarah E. 


and Ardmore 


Va., 
Association, at 


Woodlawn, Young 
home of 


Anthony. 


A circular meeting at Hockessin, 
under the care of 


Western Quarterly Meeting. 


Del., at 3 p. m., 


The Visiting Committee of Salem 
Meeting will attend the 
Woodbury, N. J., at 10 


Quarterly 
meeting at 
m. 
SEVENTH MO. 20TH 
Western Quarterly 
London Grove, Pa., at 10 a. m. 


(8RD-DAY). 
Meeting at 
Min- 
isters and Elders day before, at 11 
a. m. Friends meet at Avondale at 
9.15 a. m. and at 
a. m. car from West Chester. Notify 


Edward A. Pennock, Chatham, Pa. 
SEVENTH MO. 22ND (5TH-DAY). 
Caln Quarterly Meeting, at Caln, 
Pa., at 1l a.m. Ministers and Elders 
10 a. m. 
SEVENTH MO. 24TH (7TH-DAY). 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting at 
Westbury, L, I, at 10.30a.m. Minis- 
try and Counsel the day before at 
2.30 p. m. 
SEVENTH MO. 27TH 
—Concord 
Concordville, Pa., at 10 a. m. Minis- 


ters and Elders the day before at 2 
p. m. 


same day at 


(8RD-DAY). 


| a much betterfinisht 


Willowdale for 8 


Quarterly Meeting, at | 
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G. DILKES © CO. 


Cc. BODANSKY 


Merchant Tailors 


Suite 213-214 Baker Building 


1520-22 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Makers of Exclusive Clothes 


The choicest and latest fabrics are imported by us 


Styles and patterns cannot be duplicated 


Guarantee of excellence 


Pleased to show goods and styles 


For 
Better 
Starching 


A teaspoonful of melted 
paraffine in hot starch gives 
) linens 
than starch alone. 

Paraffine is wonderfully 
handy to have about the 
house — useful somewhere, 
somehow, from Monday to 
Saturday. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


3 ’ 


is an admiral ish for uncarpeted 
floors. A liitle ided to hot wash 
water loosens dirt from s 1 clothes. 

Nothing seals fruit jir or jelly 
glass so sure as dippi the cap or 
cover, after closing, into hot Paraffine. 

Ask for our anti-stick 
Paper Pad for ironing day. 
the sad-irons smooth. 


Paraffine 
It keeps 


For Sale By 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


Incerporated 


Philadel>hia, I’a. littsburgh, Pa. 


SEVENTH MO. 28TH (4TH-DAY). 
—Purchase Quarterly Meeting, at 
Purchase, N. Y., at 11 a. m. Minis- 
try and Counsel the day before at 
2.30 p. m. 
SEVENTH MO. 31ST (7TH-DAY). 
—Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
at Race Street, at 1 p. m. Minis- 
ters and Elders the day before at 3 
p. m. 


BOOK NOTES. 

A sketch of Charles William Eliot, 
retiring of Harvard, has 
been written by Dr. Eugen Kuehne- 
mann, exchange professor from Ger- 
many at Harvard. 
an account of the university’s growth 
under Eliot, and an 
mate of his achievements and person- 


president 


The author gives 


President esti- 
ality and educational philosophy. He 
finds his chief strength in his good- 
ness, and shows that “it is only the 
that gain the 
people’s confidence and command suc- 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 


purely moral forces 


cess.” 


“Lift Men 
Remove the Gutter? 


from the Gutter? Or 
Which?” is the 
title of an article well worth reading, 
by Ray Stannard Baker, in the July 
Magazine. In the 
“Buying a Man’s Arm,” written 
by the corporation lawyer 
reluctantly made the purchase, shows 
the need of some adequate system of 


American same 
issue 


who 


pensioning for those who are maimed 
killed (and _ their 
legion) who are employed in our dan- 
gerous industries. 


and number is 


The Review of Reviews has a por- 
trait of Edward Everett Hale, three 
articles about him and one by him. 
Other articles of interest are “The 
Nation’s Playgrounds,” “The Alaska 
of To-day,” and “What the Visitor 
Sees at the Seattle Fair.” 





